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THE  Third  Reich’s  rapid  eastward  expansion, 
threatening  the  vital  interests  of  the  Western 
powers,  has  divided  Europe  into  two  hostile  coali¬ 
tions  and  brought  grave  danger  of  a  world  war. 
This  expansion  has  been  accomplished  largely 
through  steps  which  Germany  has  taken  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  since  the  Munich  accordd  Nazi 
activities  in  Czecho-Slovakia  are  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  form  the  background  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  illustrate  the  methods  of  penetration 
and  control  which  the  Third  Reich  might  attempt 
to  use  in  Eastern  Europe  generally.  Although  the 
information  now  available  is  incomplete,  this  report 
seeks  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Germany  ex¬ 
panded  through  Czecho-Slovakia  and,  after  break¬ 
ing  up  the  Czech  state,  made  demands  on  other 
Eastern  European  countries. 

The  Munich  settlement,  hastily  contrived  to 
avert  a  German  attack,  did  not  determine  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  status  with  any  degree  of  precision.  It 
did  not  finally  delimit  the  Czech-German  frontier; 
settle  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  claims;  establish 
a  regime  of  option  and  minority  rights;  define 
Czecho-Slovakia’s  economic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many;  or  provide  a  guarantee  of  its  independence 
and  territorial  integrity.  Having  averted  the  im¬ 
mediate  crisis,  Britain  and  France  showed  little 
interest  regarding  the  manner  in  which  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  settled.  The  Reich,  seeking  control  over 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  a  whole,  exacted 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  economic  concessions  which 
imperiled  its  independent  existence,  and  facilitated 
Germany’s  access  to  neighboring  states.  Further, 
Berlin  demanded  unique  rights  for  the  German 
minority,  fostered  differences  between  Czechs, 
Slovaks  and  Ruthenes,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  a 
campaign  for  Ukrainian  independence  which  cre¬ 
ated  complications  for  Poland,  Rumania  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I.  On  the  Munich  agreement,  cf.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  Europe 
in  Retreat  (New  York,  Knopf,  1939);  idem,  “Diplomatic  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Munich  Accord,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  January 

1939-  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  When  There  Is  No  Peace 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1939). 
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DETERMINATION  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAK  BOUNDARIES 

Instead  of  defining  Czecho-Slovakia’s  frontiers 
in  detail,  the  Munich  agreement  provided  that  four  { 
areas  marked  on  a  map  should  be  evacuated  on  ’ 
certain  dates;  that  “the  remaining  territory  of  pre¬ 
ponderantly  German  character’’  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  an  international  commission  consisting 
of  the  German  Secretary  of  State  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia  at  > 
Berlin,  and  occupied  by  German  forces  by  Octo-  i 
ber  10;  that  this  commission  should  determine  the  [ 
areas  in  which  a  plebiscite  should  be  held  and  fix  j 
the  conditions  thereof,  “taking  as  a  basis  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Saar  plebiscite’’;  and  that  it  should 
finally  determine  the  German-Czech  boundary.^ 
Actually,  the  British  and  French  representatives 
on  the  international  commission  did  not  attempt  to 
shield  Czecho-Slovakia  from  German  pressure,* 
and  the  “predominantly  German’’  areas  were  de¬ 
termined  according  to  the  1910  census  figures,  with 
the  result  that  over  700,000  Czechs  were  transferred  j 
to  German  sovereignty > 

Czecho-Slovakia’s  cession  of  territory  to  Ger¬ 
many  encouraged  Poland  and  Hungary,  in  turn, 
to  make  territorial  demands,  not  merely  to  satisfy 
historical  claims  but  also  to  strengthen  their 
strategic  positions  against  an  aggrandized  Ger¬ 
many.  During  the  pre-Munich  crisis  Poland  and 
Hungary  cooperated  in  demanding  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  grant  their  minorities  treatment  equal  to 
that  won  by  Germany  and  in  attempting  to  secure 
support  for  their  claims  from  the  axis  powers. 
Mussolini,  apparently  seeking  to  extend  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  Eastern  Europe,  gave  considerable  support 

2.  For  text,  cf.  Qreat  Britain,  Parliament,  Further  Documents 
Respecting  Czechoslovakia,  Cmd.  5848  (London,  H.M.  Station*  , 
ery  Office,  1938). 

3.  Cf.  Paul  B.  Taylor,  “Partition  of  Czechoslovakia,"  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  November  15,  1938,  p.  208. 

4.  Decision  of  October  5,  1938.  Cf.  Great  Britain,  Parliament, 
Protocols  Determining  the  Frontier  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Germany,  Berlin,  November  20,  21,  1938,  Cmd.  5908  (London, 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1938). 
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I  to  their  demands.  In  an  “Open  Letter  to  Runci- 
4  man,”  published  on  September  15,  and  in  a  speech 
at  Trieste  on  September  18,  ll  Duce  advocated 
self-determination  for  all  minorities  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.’  At  the  Munich  conference  he  secured 
an  annex  to  the  agreement  in  which  Germany  and 
F  Italy  withheld  their  guarantee  of  Czecho-Slovakia's 
{  frontiers  until  the  status  of  the  Polish  and  Hun- 
'  garian  minorities  had  been  settled.*^ 

Poland  promptly  enforced  its  demands  by  vig¬ 
orous  action.  Its  Foreign  Minister,  Colonel  Beck, 
had  prepared  the  ground  by  a  generally  pro-Ger¬ 
man  orientation  since  1934’  and  by  demands, 
voiced  in  the  press,  that  the  Polish  minority  re- 

>  ceive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Sudeten  Germans. 
Although  the  Warsaw  government  consulted  with 
Germany  during  the  crisis,  it  refused  to  send  an 
observer  to  the  Munich  conference.®  Immediately 
after,  on  September  30,  the  Polish  Minister  at 
Prague  delivered  an  ultimatum,  threatening  mili¬ 
tary  action  if  a  small  strip  of  boundary  territory 
around  Teschen  were  not  ceded.  This  area — a  part 
of  the  former  Duchy  of  Teschen  awarded  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassa- 

'  dors  in  1920  after  a  Czech-Polish  dispute^ — has 
great  strategic  and  economic  importance.  Posses- 
I  sion  of  the  important  junction  of  Bohumin — which 

>  controls  railway  lines  into  Poland,  German  Silesia, 
Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia — and  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Gap,  would  help  Poland  to  resist  German 
moves  to  the  east.*®  The  Teschen  area  contains  the 
valuable  Karvin  coal  fields  and  large  iron  and 
steel  works.  Czecho-Slovakia  bowed  to  the  Polish 
ultimatum  on  October  i.  Polish  troops  occupied 

I  Bohumin  before  the  date  agreed  upon — probably 
in  order  to  forestall  possible  German  occupation** — 
and  immediately  began  to  fortify  the  area  against 

I  both  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia.*^  By  an 
agreement  of  November  i,  Czecho-Slovakia  de¬ 
finitively  ceded  to  Poland  the  occupied  territories 

I  5.  Cf.  New  York,  Times,  September  i6,  19,  1938. 

‘  6.  For  Mussolini’s  part  in  the  conference,  cf.  Count  Ciano’s 
t  speech  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  November  30,  1938, 
I  Corriere  della  Sera,  December  i,  1938. 

7.  Cf.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  “The  Foreign  Policy  of  Poland,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  i,  1938. 

8.  Hungarian  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  1938,  p.  774. 

9.  Cf.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  Poland:  Key  to  Europe  (New 
York,  Knopf,  1939),  p.  338.  Although  the  majority  of  in- 
1  habitants  of  the  area  may  have  been  Poles  in  1910,  the  Czech- 
Slovak  census  of  1930  showed  120,639  Czechs  and  76,230  Poles 
out  of  a  total  population  of  227,399.  Ibid.,  p.  343;  Buell,  “The 
Foreign  Policy  of  Poland,”  cited,  p.  218. 

\  10.  Graham  Hutton,  Survey  After  Munich  (Boston,  Little, 

Brown,  1939),  p.  200. 

11.  Buell,  Poland:  Key  to  Europe,  cited,  p.  342.  Bohumin  had 
been  included  in  the  Godesberg  demands.  Cf.  sketch  map  in 
I  Great  Britain,  Correspondence  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  cited. 

12.  Hutton,  Survey  After  Munich,  cited,  p.  200. 


and  two  small  sections  in  Slovakia — about  400 
square  miles  in  all. 

Hungary,  like  Poland,  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Munich  accord  to  claim  Slovakia 
and  Ruthenia,  which  it  had  governed  before  the 
break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in 
1918.  Satisfaction  of  these  claims,  however,  was  im¬ 
peded  by  Hungary’s  military  weakness,  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  bind  itself  to  Germany,  and  the  clash 
between  its  territorial  aspirations  and  those  of  the 
Reich.  During  his  visit  to  Germany  in  August, 
Count  Horthy,  the  Hungarian  Regent,  apparently 
did  not  commit  Hungary  either  to  a  military  alli¬ 
ance  or  to  any  arrangement  allowing  German 
troops  to  cross  Hungarian  territory  for  an  attack 
on  Slovakia.*’ 

On  October  2,  1938,  with  its  claims  still  unsatis¬ 
fied,  Hungary  demanded  territorial  cessions  based 
on  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910;*^  plebiscites  in 
the  rest  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia;  and  immedi¬ 
ate  negotiation  of  a  settlement  along  those  lines.*’ 
Slovak  delegates  began  negotiations  on  October  9, 
but  their  offers  fell  far  short  of  the  Hungarian 
demands.*^  On  October  13  Hungary  broke  off  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  appealed  to  the  signatories  of  the 
Munich  accord.  On  the  following  day  it  mobilized 
five  classes  of  troops.  Britain  and  France  took  no 
definite  stand.  Yielding  to  pressure  from  Germany 
and  Italy,*^  Czecho-Slovakia  then  offered  to  cede 
about  11,300  square  kilometers  of  territory.  Hun¬ 
gary  on  October  24  accepted  this  offer  as  a  basis  of 
negotiations,  proposing  plebiscites  in  disputed 
areas.  While  Italy  seemed  to  favor  Hungary’s 
claim  to  Ruthenia,  it  finally  agreed  with  the  Reich 
that  the  boundary  should  be  fixed  according  to 
ethnographic  principles  only.*®  Since  the  Slovaks 
and  Hungarians  could  not  reach  an  agreement, 

13.  George  M.  Katona,  “Hungary  in  the  German  Orbit,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  April  1939,  p.  606.  According  to  Jean-Pierre 
Gerard,  “Oil  en  est  la  Hongrie?”  Revue  politique  et  parle- 
mentaire,  November  1938,  p.  236,  Hitler  confronted  Horthy 
with  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  signed  by  Goring  and  Gombos, 
former  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  which  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Regent  or  Foreign  Minister,  and  demanded  its 
renewal.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  the  Regent. 

14.  According  to  Hungarian  calculations,  this  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  transfer  of  14,150  square  kilometers  of  territory, 
with  a  1910  population  of  over  a  million. 

15.  Cf.  speech  of  Foreign  Minister  Kanya  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  November  12,  1938,  Pester  Lloyd,  November  12,  1938 
{Ahendblatt). 

16.  After  proposing  to  grant  the  Hungarians  autonomy  within 
Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Slovaks  ceded  the  town  of  Ipolysig  and  a 
railway  station.  Subsequently  they  offered  Csallokdz,  with  about 
1,840  square  kilometers  and  a  population  of  105,000  in  1910; 
then  5,400  square  kilometers,  with  a  population  of  350,000.  Cf. 
Kanya’s  speech,  cited.  Pester  Lloyd,  November  12,  1938. 

17.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  October  22,  1938,  p.  57. 

18.  New  York  Times,  October  16,  1938;  speech  of  Count 
Ciano,  cited,  Corriere  della  Sera,  December  i,  1938. 
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they  requested  an  “arbitral”  decision  by  Germany 
and  Italy. 

The  award,  rendered  at  Vienna  on  November 
2,  granted  Hungary  12,000  square  kilometers  (about 
4,800  square  miles)  of  territory,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,027,000,  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  but  did  not  establish  a 
common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier.^^  The  strategic 
danger  to  Poland  created  by  German  control  of 
eastern  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  inflammatory 
Ukrainian  agitation  which  had  begun  in  Ruthenia 
under  German  auspices  made  Warsaw  doubly 
anxious  that  Hungary  obtain  Ruthenia  and,  if 
possible,  Slovakia.  Both  Poland  and  Hungary  were, 
therefore,  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  and  armed 
“irregular”  troops  made  sporadic  attacks  on  the 
Ruthenian  frontier.  On  November  25,  however,  it 
was  reported  that  Germany  and  Italy  had  warned 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  accept  the  Vienna  award; 
and  that  Hungary  had  stopped  revisionist  agitation 
in  its  press,  and  withdrawn  its  troops  from  the 
frontier.^”  Meanwhile,  on  November  19  and  20, 
Germany  had  forced  Czecho-Slovakia  to  accept 
“rectifications”  of  the  Munich  frontier^  ‘  and  on 
November  21  declared  the  boundary  definitive.^^'^^ 
Through  its  boundary  settlements  with  Germany, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  lost  about 
29  per  cent  of  its  territory  and  34  per  cent  of  its 
population. 

Even  after  the  “definidve”  settlement  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  the  Munich  powers,  Hungary  and  Poland 
failed  to  guarantee  Czecho-Slovakia’s  new  frontiers. 
In  the  Anglo-French  plan  of  September  19,  1938 
and  in  an  annex  to  the  Munich  agreement,  Britain 
and  France  had  merely  offered  to  enter  into  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  unprovoked  aggression.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  4  the  British  government  had  declared  itself 
under  a  “moral  obligation”  to  treat  its  guarantee 
as  being  in  force.^**  Later  it  was  learned  that  Italy 
was  postponing  its  guarantee  until  the  settlement 

19.  For  text  of  the  “arbitral  award,”  cf.  New  Yor\  Times, 
November  3,  1938.  According  to  1930  Czech  census  figures, 
the  ceded  population  included  587,558  Magyars,  288,611  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  51,578  Jews,  35,250  Ruthenes,  34,868  foreigners, 
13,481  Germans,  and  15,547  Czecho-Slovak  citizens  of  other 
nationalities.  Prager  Presse,  November  8,  1938.  Hungarians  de¬ 
clare  that  many  of  these  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  officials  and 
their  families,  who  left  the  ceded  territory  after  the  award. 

20.  New  York,  Times,  November  26,  1938. 

21.  According  to  Czech  figures,  these  “rectifications”  caused 
the  net  transfer  of  a  population  of  40,000,  including  about 
30,000  Czechs,  to  the  Reich.  U Europe  Centrale,  December  15, 
1938,  p.  727.  The  frontier  agreement  was  accompanied  by 
treaties  regulating  citizenship  and  option,  and  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  highway  and  canal  in  Czecho-Slovak  territory. 
22-23.  Great  Britain,  Protocols  Determining  the  Frontier  be¬ 
tween  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany,  Berlin,  November  20,  21, 
1938,  cited. 

24.  Statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  in  House  of  Commons, 
The  Times  (London),  October  5,  1938. 
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of  “the  internal  constitution  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
the  establishment  of  its  neutrality,  and  the  delimi¬ 
tation  of  frontiers  on  the  ground.”^’  The  axis  pow¬ 
ers  apparently  used  these  additional  conditions  as 
a  means  of  securing  further  concessions.  Although 
some  negotiations  on  the  guarantee  question  took 
place,  no  treaty  was  concluded.^^ 

czecho-slovakia’s  reconstruction  effort 

Immediately  after  the  Munich  agreement, 
Czecho-Slovakia  introduced  changes  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  policies  in  an  effort  to  adjust  itself  to 
Germany’s  new  predominance.  Premier  Hodza 
and  President  Benes  resigned,  and  Dr.  Chvalkov- 
sky,  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  made  it  clear  that 
Czecho-Slovakia  had  given  up  its  reUance  on 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  sought  “coopera¬ 
tion”  with  the  axis  powers.  The  Prague  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  surrender  wide  powers  to  Slo¬ 
vak  and  Ruthene  autonomists.  On  October  7  it  ac¬ 
cepted  a  party  agreement  made  the  day  before, 
granting  the  renewed  demand  of  the  Slovak  People’s 
party  for  Slovak  autonomy,  and  appointed  Mgr. 
Tiso,  head  of  the  party,  as  Minister  for  Slovakia 
with  power  to  name  a  provisional  government.*^ 
On  the  following  day  it  agreed  to  grant  a  similar 
status  to  the  province  of  Ruthenia.^®  The  Slovak  and 
Ruthene  parties,  suddenly  raised  to  power,  lacked 
experienced  leadership  and  contained  separatist  ele¬ 
ments  which  turned  to  foreign  powers  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  winning  greater  freedom  from  Prague.^^ 

Meanwhile,  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
central  government  and  party  system  took  place 
under  the  leadership  of  the  conservative  Agrarians, 
who  had  favored  cooperation  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  M.  Beran,  the  Agrarian  leader,  formed  a 
new  Party  of  National  Unity  embracing  all  the 
former  middle-class  parties,  while  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  formed  a  single  opposition  group  called  the 

25.  Statement  of  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  on  January  31, 
1939  concerning  Mussolini’s  attitude.  Parliamentary  Debates, 
House  of  Commons,  Official  Report,  Vol.  343,  No.  34,  January 
31,  1939  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1939). 

26.  For  summary  of  the  guarantee  question,  cf.  New  York 
Times,  March  15,  1939. 

27.  This  party,  founded  and  led  by  Father  Andrej  Hlinka 
until  his  death  in  August  1938,  had  constantly  agitated  for 
Slovak  autonomy.  Although  it  was  the  strongest  single  party 
in  Slovakia,  it  polled  only  490,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,625,000 
Slovak  votes  in  the  last  general  election,  held  in  1935.  In  1938 
it  had  joined  in  the  demands  for  autonomy  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Hungarian  minorities. 

28.  Ruthenia,  officially  called  Subcarpathian  Russia,  had  been 
joined  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1919  under  a  guarantee  of  local 
autonomy.  Although  this  isolated,  mountainous  region  had  been 
well-governed  by  Prague,  it  had  not  received  autonomy.  Cf. 
C.  A.  Macartney,  Hungary  and  Her  Successors  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  p.  224. 

29.  Cf.  p.  56. 
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Party  of  the  Working  People.^®  On  November  17 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Parliament  met  to  ratify  the 
changes,  and  amended  the  constitution  so  as  to  give 
broad  autonomy  to  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia.^^  On 
November  30  it  elected  Dr.  Emil  Hacha,  president 
of  the  Supreme  Administrative  Tribunal,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  On  December  14  it  granted 
the  new  government,  headed  by  M.  Beran,  wide 
powers  to  govern  by  decree.^^ 

Beran  continued  and  developed  the  policy  of 
“cooperation”  with  the  axis  power s.^^  The  French 
military  mission  left  Prague  after  having  spent 
nearly  twenty  years  instructing  the  Czech  army; 
Schneider-Creusot,  the  French  armament  concern, 
sold  its  holdings  in  the  Skoda  armament  firm  to 
the  Anglo-Czechoslovak  Bank,  in  which  the  Czech 
government  was  interested;  and  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  was  drastically  reduced  and  purged  of  some 
of  its  leaders.  Prohibitions  on  most  Nazi  publica¬ 
tions  were  withdrawn,  while  Czech  nationalist 
writings  were  strictly  censored. 

ECONOMIC  CONCESSIONS  TO  GERMANY 

The  Reich  exacted  a  series  of  concessions  from 
Prague  designed  to  extend  the  German  transport 
system  through  Czech  territory  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  to  coordinate  Czecho-Slovakia  with  its 
economy.  An  agreement  of  November  19  permitted 
Germany  to  build  a  motor  highway  connecting 
Breslau  and  Vienna  across  about  fifty  miles  of 
Czech  territory.^'*'^’  Prague  agreed  that  the  Reich 
should  own  the  highway  and  practically  treat  the 
adjacent  zone  as  German  territory.^^  Another 
treaty,  signed  on  the  same  day,  provided  for  the 
building  of  a  canal  through  Czecho-Slovakia  be¬ 
tween  the  Oder  and  Danube  rivers.  Although  the 
Czechs  were  to  own  the  section  running  through 
their  territory,  the  canal  was  to  form  part  of  the 
Reich’s  system  of  internal  waterways.^^ 

While  the  Reich  granted  Czecho-Slovakia  favor- 

30.  For  an  official  summary  of  these  developments,  cf. 
L’Europe  Centrale,  November  5,  1938,  pp.  693  ff.;  ibid., 
December  15,  1938,  pp.  731  ff. 

31.  Ibid.  The  Central  Parliament  retained  power  over  foreign 
relations,  national  defense,  general  financial  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  and  such  other  matters  as  citizenship,  currency,  customs, 
duties,  transport  and  communications. 

32.  Prager  Presse,  December  15,  1938. 

33.  Cf.  statements  by  Hacha  and  Beran,  L’Europe  Centrale, 
December  15,  1938,  pp.  717,  723. 

34-35.  Ibid.,  November  21,  1938;  Fran/(Jurter  Zeitung,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1938;  Vdlkfscher  Beobachter,  December  3,  1938; 
Affaires  Etrangeres,  December  1938. 

36.  Cf.  Hutton,  Survey  After  Munich,  cited,  p,  54.  An  agree¬ 
ment  made  public  on  January  20  gave  special  privileges  to  Ger¬ 
man  motor  vehicles  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  New  York_  Times, 
January  12,  1939;  Volkjscher  Beobachter,  January  20,  1939. 

37.  Cf.  Kolnische  Zeitung,  November  23,  24,  1938;  Hutton, 
Survey  After  Munich,  cited,  p.  67. 


able  trade  concessions  in  an  agreement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1938,^®  its  other  economic  demands  were 
more  drastic.  After  taking  territories  which  had 
yielded  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Republic’s  revenue, 
Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary  assumed  no  part 
of  the  public  debt  totaling  47  billion  crowns.^^  The 
Reich  press  warned  Prague  not  to  rebuild  com¬ 
petitive  industries,  but  instead  to  develop  agricul¬ 
tural  production  useful  to  Germany.'*®  According 
to  Czech  sources,  Prague  was  under  constant  pres¬ 
sure  to  allow  German  marks  to  circulate  in  Czech 
territory.  Finally,  the  Reich,  suffering  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  foreign  exchange,  demanded  a  large  share 
of  the  Czech  gold  reserve  in  payment  for  currency 
circulating  in  the  ceded  areas.”** 

GERMAN  MINORITY  PRIVILEGES 

The  Reich  also  secured  an  extraordinary  position 
for  the  390,000  Germans  remaining  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  A  treaty  covering  nationality  and  option 
questions,  signed  on  November  20,  1938,  allowed 
only  persons  of  “non-German  blood”  in  ceded  areas 
to  opt  for  Czech  nationality,”*^  but  allowed  persons 
“belonging  to  the  German  Voll(’  living  in  Czech 
territory  to  become  German  citizens  and  stay  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Later,  however,  Berlin  appar¬ 
ently  changed  its  plans,  for  Nazi  leaders  forbade 
such  Germans  to  opt  for  Reich  nationality.”*^ 

Despite  their  small  numbers,  the  German  minor¬ 
ity,  completely  controlled  from  Berlin,  established 
totalitarian  Nazi  organizations,  demanded  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  influence  in  the  central  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  and  made  threatening  pro¬ 
nouncements  against  the  Czechs.  In  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  Ernst  Kundt — Henlein’s  chief  negotiator 
with  the  Prague  government  before  Munich — cre¬ 
ated  a  Deutsches  Arbeitsamt,  which  was  a  Nazi 
party  organization.”*”*  Herr  Kundt  issued  statements 
intimating  that,  since  the  Czechs  were  “surround¬ 
ed”  by  German  territory,  they  should  not  resist 

38.  For  details,  cf.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  December  21,  1938. 

39.  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  March  20,  1939. 

40.  Wirtschaftsdienst,  December  16,  1938,  p.  1704;  Frank^- 
furter  Zeitung,  January  i,  1939,  Sonderbeilage,  p.  3. 

41.  According  to  the  New  York^  Times,  February  21,  1939,  it 
asked  one-third  of  the  Prague  gold  reserve;  according  to  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  International  News,  March  ii,  1939,  p.  6,  23  per  cent. 
Cf.  also  Hutton,  Survey  After  Munich,  cited,  p.  131. 

42.  For  text,  cf.  Monatshefte  fiir  Auswdrtige  Politif(_,  December 

1938,  p.  1213.  Thus  German  anti-Nazis,  whom  the  Munich 
provision  was  partly  designed  to  protect,  gained  no  right  of 
option.  Cf.  statements  in  House  of  Commons,  February  13, 

1939,  The  Times,  February  14,  1939. 

43.  Speech  of  Lord  Halifax  in  House  of  Lords,  March  20, 
1939-  ^he  Times,  March  21,  1939. 

44.  It  included  Labor  Front,  Hitler  Youth,  Reichsn'dhr stand, 
and  S.S.  sections.  Franhjurter  Zeitung,  December  25,  1938, 
Sonderbeilage,  p.  7. 
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German  cultural  domination.'**  He  demanded  that 
even  “ideological”  opposition  to  National  Socialism 
cease  and  that  anti-Semitic  laws  be  enacted.^^  In 
response  to  his  increasing  demands,  the  Czech  gov¬ 
ernment  removed  restraints  on  Nazi  activity,  for¬ 
bade  discrimination  against  Germans  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  employment,  allowed  them  to  display  Nazi 
emblems,  and  exempted  them  from  censorship  of 
books  and  newspapers  as  well  as  from  military 
service.'*^  Following  a  trip  to  Berlin,  Herr  Kundt 
attacked  the  Czecho-Slovak  government  in  threat¬ 
ening  terms  on  February  14,“*®  and  in  a  speech  on 
February  17  demanded  what  amounted  to  a  form 
of  capitulations  for  the  German  minority.'*^ 

In  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  German  influence  and 
activity  went  to  even  greater  lengths.  In  Slovakia, 
Herr  Karmasin  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  affairs  of  the  German  minority.*®  A 
“totalitarian”  German  party  organization  created 
on  October  6  was  allowed  to  function  freely  and 
received  a  share  of  the  positions  in  the  state  civil 
service.**  Karmasin  worked  closely  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  apparently  financed  extensive  propa¬ 
ganda  activity.*^  Articles  in  the  Reich  press  asserted 
that  the  new  rights  given  the  German  minority  in 
Slovakia  were  a  model  for  Southeastern  Europe.** 
In  Ruthenia  the  Germans  won  similar  privileges.*'* 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  exceptional  privileges  of 
German  organizations  controlled  by  Berlin  were 
necessarily  a  disruptive  force  in  the  state. 

ruthenia  and  the  great  UKRAINE  MOVEMENT 

Once  Ruthenia  had  gained  autonomy,  it  became 
the  center  of  a  Ukrainian  independence  move¬ 
ment  fostered  by  Germany.  The  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  called  “perhaps  the  biggest 
unsettled  political  question  of  Europe  today.”*  *  *^ 
A  Slavic  people  numbering  over  40  million,  they 
form  a  majority  in  an  area  extending  from  the 

45.  The  Times,  January  6,  1939,  p.  11. 

46.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  30,  1939. 

47.  New  York.  Times,  February  5,  1939. 

48.  This  sudden  attack,  following  far-reaching  concessions  to 
the  Germans,  surprised  and  alarmed  the  Czechs.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  February  14,  1939. 

49.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  18,  1939;  Bulletin  of 
International  News,  March  it,  1939,  p.  6. 

50.  Karmasin  apparently  had  close  connections  with  Dr.  Scyss- 
Inquart  and  played  an  important  role  in  fostering  Slovak  separa¬ 
tism.  Cf.  “The  End  of  Czccho-Slovakia,”  by  a  Danubian  Ob¬ 
server,  Nineteenth  Century,  April  1939,  p.  396;  also  L’Europe 
Nouvelle,  January  21,  1939,  pp.  77,  78. 

51.  The  Times,  November  28,  1938. 

52.  Cf.  “The  End  of  Czccho-Slovakia,”  by  a  Danubian  cor¬ 
respondent,  cited,  p.  396. 

53.  Cf.  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  25,  1938,  Sonder- 
beilage,  p.  4. 

54.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  December  4,  1938. 

55-56.  Macartney,  Hungary  and  Her  Successors,  cited,  p.  247. 


eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  western  Car¬ 
pathians*^ — in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Rumania 
and  Ruthenia.*®  Under  practically  continuous  rule 
by  Poland,  Russia,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Ukraini¬ 
an  nationalism  has  had  little  chance  to  express  itself 
in  political  activity,  and  Ukrainian  national  con¬ 
sciousness  varies  greatly  in  different  regions.  In 
1918  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had  recog¬ 
nized  a  Ukrainian  Republic"  which  had  declared  1 
its  independence  at  Kiev;  concluded  a  treaty 
with  it  promising  support  in  return  for  food  sup¬ 
plies;  and  finally  invaded  the  Ukraine  to  keep 
the  new  government  in  power  and  to  enforce  the 
delivery  of  the  foodstuffs.*^  During  the  post-war 
period,  leading  Nazis  had  favored  schemes  for  de-  , 
taching  the  Ukraine  from  the  Soviet  Union.^ 
Vigorous  efforts,  after  Munich,  to  turn  Ruthenia 
into  a  Ukrainian  “Piedmont”  indicated  that  the 
Reich  was  beginning  to  translate  these  ambitious 
schemes  into  action. 

Ruthenia  seemed  poorly  suited  for  this  role.  The 
Ruthenes,  only  550,000  in  number,  were  perhaps 
the  poorest  and  most  backward  of  the  Ukrainian 

57.  The  name  Ukraine  means  frontier,  or  march-land,  and  has 
long  been  applied  to  the  lands  on  Russia’s  southwest  frontier.  ! 
The  inhabitants  of  these  lands  also  called  themselves  Russians — 

a  term  which,  in  Central  Europe,  was  transcribed  into  the  Latin 
Ruthenus;  and  frontiersmen,  migrating  west,  who  settled  in 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Austria  were  called  Ruthenes.  On  the  ) 
Ukrainians,  in  general,  cf.  “The  Ukrainian  Problem,”  Bulletin  | 
of  International  News,  January  14,  1939;  Mikael  Hrushevsky, 
History  of  the  Ukraine  (abridged  English  translation  to 
be  published  shortly  by  Dr.  Wasyl  Halich);  Buell,  Poland:  Key 
to  Europe,  cited;  Stephen  Rudnitsky,  Ukraine:  The  Land  and 
Us  People  (New  York,  Ukrainian  Alliance  of  America,  1918); 
Ralph  Butler,  The  New  East  Europe  (New  York,  Longmans, 
Green,  1919). 

58.  Linguistic  table  frpm  Bulletin  of  International  News,  Jan-  ' 
uary  14,  1939,  p.  5. 

ESTIMATES  OF  UKRAINIAN  POPULATIONS  ) 


Autono- 

Unoffi- 

German 

Country 

U.S.S.R. 

Official  mist 

cial* 

Propagandist^ 

(1933  census) 
Poland 

31,195,000  . 

43.658,000 

(1930  census) 
Rumania 

4,441,600  7,000,000 

5,000,000 

9,198,000 

(1930  census) 

None  . 

500,000 
to  600,000 

1,258,000 

Czecho-SIovakia 
up  to  November 

2,  1938  ^ 

(1930  census)  538,000**  587,000  .  746,000  I! 

*Cf.  C.  A.  Macartney,  National  States  and  National  Minorities 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931). 

ICf.  W.  Kubijowytsch,  Die  Verteilung  der  Bevolkerung  in  der 
Ukraine  (Berlin,  1934).  I 

**Ncarly  all  of  this  population  has  now  been  transferred  to 
Hungary. 

59.  On  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Central  Powers’  oc¬ 

cupation  of  the  Ukraine,  cf.  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  The  „ 
Forgotten  Peace  (New  York,  Morrow,  1939).  ij 

60.  Cf.  “The  Ukrainian  Problem,”  Bulletin  of  International 

News,  January  14,  1939,  pp.  20,  21;  Dr.  Alfred  Rosenberg,  | 
Der  Zuktinftsweg  einer  deutschen  Aussenpolitik  (1927),  pp-  I 

93.  97. 
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I  peoples.  Among  them  Ukrainian  nationalism  was 
merely  one  of  three  competing  cultural  tendencies 
—the  local  “Ruthene,”  Great  Russian  and  Ukraini- 
— none  of  which  appears  to  have  gained 
a  “decided  advantage”  over  the  others  by  1937.^^ 

For  a  brief  period  following  the  grant  of  auton¬ 
omy  on  October  8,  1938,  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
groups  cooperated  in  the  government.  The  first 
Cabinet  contained  three  members  of  the  Russian 
group — MM.  Brody,  the  Premier,  Bacinsky  and 
Fencik — and  two  Ukrainian  leaders,  MM.  Volosin 
and  Revay.  On  October  26,  however,  the  Cabinet 
split  over  Hungary’s  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in 
Ruthenia,^’  and  on  October  27  the  Prague  govern- 
>  ment  dismissed  Brody,  arrested  him  on  the  charge 

I  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Hungary,  and  appointed 
Mgr.  Volosin  as  Premier. 

With  Volosin  and  Revay  in  control,  the  Ukraini¬ 
an  government  promptly  attempted  to  suppress 
all  non-Ukrainian  tendencies.  On  October  28  it 
i  suspended  all  political  parties;^'*  later  it  dissolved 
!  the  Great  Russian  National  Council,  and  created, 
[  as  a  single  party,  the  National  Ukrainian  Union.^’ 

I  The  Volosin  Cabinet  on  November  2  “allowed” 
[  the  use  of  Subcarpatho-U I^raine  as  the  state  name^^ 
I  and  later  made  Ukrainian  the  main  language  of 
instruction.^’  Early  in  the  autumn,  Ukrainian  na- 
I  tionalists  had  organized  a  para-military  body  of 

I  about  12,000  men,  called  the  Carpathian  Sitch. 
Including  many  devotees  of  a  Great  Ukraine  — 
especially  Polish  emigres — this  body  was  used  for 
frontier  duty.^®'^^ 

Premier  Volosin  made  a  number  of  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  a  Great  Ukraine.  On  Novem- 
}  her  15,  for  example,  he  declared:  “The  world  al¬ 
ready  recognizes  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  its  ef- 

161.  For  the  background  of  these  tendencies,  cf.  Macartney, 
Hungary  and  Her  Successors,  cited,  p.  208. 

62.  Ibid.,  p.  240.  “If  a  census  of  the  whole  population  were 
taken  today,  probably  the  vast  majority  of  the  peasants,  above 

!  whose  heads  the  whole  controversy  has  really  passed,  would 
still  describe  themselves,  either  by  some  local  appellation  such 
j  as  ‘Hutzul,’  or  as  ‘Rusins,’  meaning  thereby  their  own  local 
brand  of  Carpatho-Ruthenes.”  This  statement  was  made  in  1937. 

63.  Some  members  of  the  Russian  group  were  under  strong 
Magyar  and  Polish  influence.  Ibid.,  pp.  249-50. 

64.  Prager  Presse,  October  29,  1938,  p.  2. 

65.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  January  14,  1939,  p.  17; 
Vincent  Labeau,  “Cinq  mois  d’autonomie  ukrainienne,”  L'Europe 
I  Nouvelle,  March  18,  1939,  p.  286. 

66.  Le  Temps,  November  3,  1938,  p.  8.  The  autonomy  act  had 
left  the  state  name  and  language  undetermined.  The  German 
press  had  used  the  name  “Carpatho-Ukraine”  since  October.  The 
Times,  January  3,  1939,  p.  9. 

67.  On  application  by  the  parents  of  40  pupils  in  a  district. 
Great  Russian  could  be  taught.  Great  Russian,  Czech  and  Slovak 
could  be  used  in  official  matters.  Frankjurter  Zeitung,  December 
I  18,  1938,  Sonderbeilage,  p.  7. 

68-69.  Vdlkischer  Beobachter,  December  16,  1938,  p.  7. 


forts  to  build  up  an  Ukrainian  state.  .  . .  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Germany  and  other  states  promise  moral 
and  material  support.”’®  On  January  3,  however, 
he  declared  that  Ruthenia  was  too  small  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  “liberation”  of  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  Ukraine.’*  On  the  whole  Premier  Volosin’s 
aim  seemed  limited,  for  the  moment,  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  stable  Ukrainian  state  in  Ruthenia,  while 
the  “Piedmont”  policy  enjoyed  greater  support  in 
the  Sitch. 

The  impetus  suddenly  developed  by  the  Ukraini¬ 
an  movement  in  October  1938  indicated  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  German  support.  This  support  was  further 
shown  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Reich  press, 
the  regular  radio  broadcasts  from  Vienna  of 
Ukrainian  propaganda,’^  and  the  work  of  Ger¬ 
man  military  experts  in  training  the  Sitch  guards 
and  helping  in  frontier  defense  against  Hungarian 
irregulars.’^ 

The  Great  Ukraine  campaign  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  nationalistic  and  repressed  Ukrainians 
in  Poland.  Ukrainian  deputies  in  the  Sejm  de¬ 
manded  that  Warsaw  cease  its  repressive  measures, 
and  submitted  a  bill  providing  for  far-reaching 
Ukrainian  autonomy.’**  The  Sejm  did  not  consider 
this  bill,  and  on  October  18  the  Polish  government 
complained  to  Prague  about  the  activities  of  the 
Ukrainian  organizations.’^  Prague  promised  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  but  intimated  that  the  Ukrainian  cam¬ 
paign  was  being  fostered  by  the  Reich.  As  early  as 
December  13,  the  Soviet  Minister  in  Prague  had 
protested  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  government’s 
toleration  of  Ukrainian  irredentist  activity.’^  In 
January,  following  Colonel  Beck’s  trip  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland  and  Hungary  appeared  to  believe 
that  Germany  had  abandoned,  at  least  temporarily, 
its  active  espousal  of  the  Ukrainian  independence 
movement.” 


In  January  and  February,  severe  German  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Prague  government  coincided  with  in¬ 
creased  separatist  agitation  in  Slovakia  and 
Ruthenia.  During  Foreign  Minister  Chvalkovsky’s 

70.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  January  14,  1939,  p.  17. 

71.  New  York_  Times,  January  4,  1939. 

72.  Affaires  Etrangeres,  December  1938,  p.  578. 

73.  On  German  activities  in  Ruthenia,  cf.  New  Yorl(  Times, 
December  12,  1938;  Prager  Presse,  December  18,  1938;  The 
Times,  December  14,  1938;  Central  European  News  Agency, 
November  28,  1938;  Marc  Jacquet,  “L’Action  du  llle  Reich  en 
Ukraine,”  L’Europe  Nouvelle,  February  4,  1939,  p.  123. 

74.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  January  14,  1939,  p.  14. 

75.  Ibid.,  December  31,  1938,  pp.  15,  35. 

76.  Ibid.,  December  31,  1938,  p.  15. 

77.  Cf.  The  Hungarian  Quarterly,  Vol.  V,  No.  i,  1939,  p.  182. 
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visit  to  Berlin  on  January  21,  the  Reich  govern¬ 
ment  apparently  demanded  that  the  Czech  army 
be  drastically  reduced  and  placed  under  a  German 
military  mission,  that  German  minority  privileges 
be  increased,  that  Czecho-Slovakia  formally  drop 
its  mutual  assistance  pacts  with  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  enter  into  a  customs  and  monetary 
union  with  the  Reich.’*  A  month  later,  while  the 
controlled  German  minority  was  demanding  still 
greater  privileges,  the  Reich  renewed  earlier  de¬ 
mands  and,  in  addition,  urged  Czechoslovakia  to 
surrender  one-third  of  its  gold  reserves,  adopt  strict 
anti-Jewish  measures,  and  dismiss  additional  offi¬ 
cials  identified  with  the  Benes  regime.’^  While 
realizing  its  dependence  on  Germany,  the  Prague 
government  apparently  maintained  a  passive  re¬ 
sistance  against  most  of  these  demands. 

The  Slovak  and  Ruthenian  governments  showed 
increasing  separatist  tendencies.  The  Slovak  lead¬ 
ers,  who  sympathized  with  Nazi  ideology  and 
looked  for  outside  support  to  counterbalance  the 
Czechs,  developed  closer  relations  with  Germany.*® 
Already  anti-Semitic,  they  promptly  took  measures 
against  the  Jews.*‘  *^  They  disbanded  all  political 
organizations  except  their  own,  and  created  a 
para-military  organization  called  the  Hlinka 
Guard,  modeled  on  the  Nazi  Storm  Troops  and, 
according  to  reports,  trained  and  to  some  extent 
supplied  by  Germany.  The  Guard  worked  closely 
with  a  similar  organization  of  Slovak  Germans. 
Many  Czechs  were  dismissed  from  positions  in 
Slovakia.  Leaders  of  the  autonomous  government 
called  for  a  separate  Slovak  army  and  complete 
separation  from  the  Czechs.®^  Shortly  after  March  i, 
Slovak  Ministers  apparently  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution  by  entering  into  a  separate  economic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Berlin.  From  the  beginning,  the  Reich 
press  had  adopted  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Slovak 
separatism.*'*  Vienna  became  a  center  for  Slovak 
agitators,  who  also  received  press  and  radio  sup¬ 
port.*^  According  to  the  well-informed  Hungarian 
journalist  Andre  Frey,  Herr  Karmasin — supported 
by  Nazi  party  circles  in  Vienna — fostered  Slovak 

78.  New  York.  Times,  January  24,  1939. 

79.  Ibid;  February  21,  23,  26,  1939. 

80.  Unlike  Czech  nationalism,  Slovak  nationalism  has  no 
tradition  of  conflict  with  the  Germans. 

81-82.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  December  13,  1938.  On  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  Slovak  autonomists,  cf.  Macartney,  Hungary  and 
Her  Successors,  cited,  p.  184. 

83.  Cf.  speeches  of  Sano  Mach,  ibid.,  February  10,  1939;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tuka,  ibid;  December  ii,  1938;  Sidor,  Volkischer  Beo¬ 
bachter,  December  7,  1938.  On  January  i,  9,000  Czech  officials 
were  dismissed.  New  York  Times,  January  ii,  1939. 

84.  Cf.,  for  example,  articles  in  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1938. 

85.  New  York  Times,  February  21,  1939. 


.separatism  more  actively  than  was  approved  by  the  | 
Berlin  Foreign  Office.*’^ 

Early  in  March,  the  Prague  government  acted  ^ 
energetically  to  forestall  secession  by  the  Ruthenian  [ 
and  Slovak  governments.  On  January  17  it  had 
named  General  Prchala,  a  Czech,  as  the  third  ^ 
Ruthenian  Minister,  apparently  to  curb  extremist  I 
Ukrainian  activity  and  to  direct  frontier  defense.  I 
On  March  6  President  Hacha  dismissed  the  1 
Ruthenian  government,  asking  Volosin  to  form  a  i 
new  cabinet  without  Julian  Revay,  his  pro-German  I 
assistant.®^  On  March  7  General  Prchala,  believing  I 
that  Sitch  guardsmen  had  taken  arms  from  Czech  ; 
military  establishments,  seized  their  barracks  and  f 
disarmed  and  arrested  various  members.*’  Revay  | 
went  to  Berlin  to  seek  German  help.  f 

At  about  the  same  time,  Prague  demanded  that 
the  hard-pressed  Slovak  government  declare  its 
loyalty  to  the  Republic  and  give  up  separatist  ac¬ 
tivities  as  the  price  of  continued  financial  assist¬ 
ance.**  Finally,  anticipating  outright  secession  by 
Slovak  leaders,  President  Hacha  on  March  9  dis¬ 
missed  the  Slovak  Cabinet,  while  the  Prague  gov-  i 
ernment  arrested  a  number  of  separatist  leaders;  | 
declared  martial  law  in  Bratislava  and  other  Slo-  ! 
vak  towns;  and  disarmed  the  Hlinka  Guard.  Tiso 
then  sent  a  telegram  to  Hitler,  asking  for  his  sup-  1 
port.*^  The  Vienna  radio  allowed  fugitive  Slovak  | 
leaders  to  broadcast  attacks  on  the  Prague  govern-  \ 
rnent.^®  On  March  ii  Field  Marshal  Goring,  on 
vacation  in  Italy,  heard  that  “the  situation  would 
require  German  intervention”  and  ordered  the 
air  forces  to  be  ready  by  March  14.^*  On  March  12 
the  Reich  press  launched  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Czechs.  A  day  later,  Tiso  flew  to  Berlin  in  a 
German  plane,  accompanied  by  Karmasin,  and  was  V 
received  with  the  honors  due  a  Premier.  On  Hit-  j 
ler’s  demand.  President  Hacha  summoned  the  Slo-  i 
vak  Parliament  for  the  next  day.  Meanwhile,  Sidor,  ^ 
who  had  been  named  Slovak  Premier  in  Tiso’s 
place,  may  have  asked  Hungarian  help  against 

85a.  Magyar  Nemzet,  March  ii,  1939;  Corriere  de  Budapest,  | 
March  ii,  1939. 

86.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  March  7,  1939. 

87.  The  Times,  March  8,  1939;  New  York  Times,  March  7,  8, 
1939- 

88.  The  Times,  March  6,  1939.  For  an  excellent  collection  of 
documents  on  the  crisis,  cf.  Relazioni  Internazionali,  March  25, 

1939- 

89.  The  Times,  March  ii,  1939.  For  text  of  government  radio  | 
communique  of  March  10,  cf.  Relazioni  Internazionali,  March 
25.  »939.  PP-  213-14. 

90.  Especially  Dr.  Durcansky,  a  member  of  the  Slovak  Cabinet, 

and  Karl  Murgacs,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Hlinka  Guard.  For  : 
Vienna  radio  statement  given  in  Slovak  on  March  10,  cf. 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  March  25,  1939.  On  March  ii,  Kar-  ^ 
masin  issued  an  anti-government  declaration.  Ibid.,  p.  214.  !! 

91.  Interview  with  Ward  Price  on  March  16,  NewYork  Times,  1 
March  18,  1939. 
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Germany On  March  14  the  Slovak  Diet  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  a  constitution  drafted  by  Tiso  on 
his  return  flight The  British  government  laid 
responsibility  for  the  secession  on  Germany.^'* 

On  the  same  day,  minor  Czech-German  clashes 
occurred  and  the  Reich  made  representations 
which  caused  President  Hacha  to  go  immediately 
to  Berlin  for  a  conference  with  Hitler.  According 
to  one  account,  Germany  sent  two  notes  to  Prague, 
the  second  stating  that,  since  the  Czech  govern¬ 
ment  had  failed  to  establish  the  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  collaboration  between  the  nationalities, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  German  minority,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  spirit  of  Munich  and  the  German 
Reich,  the  German  government  was  forced  to  re¬ 
store  order  by  its  own  action.  In  case  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  with  the  responsible  Czech  states¬ 
men,  the  Reich  would  feel  free  to  take  any  action 
which  might  seem  to  it  appropriate.  Since  a 
prompt  decision  had  to  be  made,  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  President  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Berlin  were  regarded  as 
indispensable.^’  German  S.S.  troops  occupied  two 
Czech  cities^^  even  before  Hacha’s  arrival  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  After  Hitler  had  threatened  to  bomb  Prague 
unless  Hacha  agreed  to  his  country’s  dissolution, 
the  Czecho-Slovak  President  early  on  March  15 
“trustfully  laid  the  fate  of  the  Czech  people  and 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Fiihrer”  while  Hider, 
in  return,  gave  a  vague  guarantee  of  autonomy.^^ 
On  March  16  Hitler  proclaimed  a  “protectorate” 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia  which  in  effect  im¬ 
posed  on  these  provinces  a  semi-colonial  status 
within  the  Reich.  While  the  protectorate  is  “au- 

92.  Sidor  had  sent  Count  Esterhazy,  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
minority,  to  Budapest.  Hitler  is  reported  to  have  informed  Tiso 
that  his  attitude  toward  Slovakia  depended  on  whether  Hun¬ 
garian  support  had  been  asked.  Bratislava  dispatch,  The  Times, 
March  15,  1939. 

93.  Ibid.  On  the  previous  evening,  only  about  half  of  the 
deputies  were  reported  to  favor  separation  from  Prague.  Ibid., 
leading  article.  According  to  one  report,  Tiso  warned  the  Diet 
that,  in  view  of  Germany’s  intentions,  any  deputy  who  voted 
“no”  would  be  in  personal  danger.  Cf.  “The  End  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,”  by  a  Danubian  Observer,  cited,  p.  397. 

94.  Lord  Halifax,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  March  20:  “On  all  the  evidence  that  is  available 
to  me,  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  sudden  decision 
of  certain  Slovak  leaders  to  break  off  from  Prague,  which  was 
followed  so  closely  by  their  appeal  for  protection  to  the  German 
Reich,  was  reached  independently  of  outside  influence.”  The 
Times,  March  21,  1939,  p.  8. 

95-  “The  End  of  Czecho-Slovakia,”  by  a  Danubian  Observer, 
cited,  p.  397.  This  article  may  be  based  on  Czech  or  British 
government  sources.  According  to  other  accounts,  Hacha  went  of 
his  own  accord  to  save  what  he  could  of  Czech  independence. 
L’Europe  Nouvelle,  April  i,  1939,  p.  347. 

96.  Moravska  Ostrava  and  Vitkovicc.  Speech  of  Lord  Halifax 
on  March  20,  1939.  In  “The  End  of  Czecho-Slovakia,”  cited, 
it  is  said  that  the  occupation  began  at  the  time  of  the  ultimatum. 
97-  For  text,  cf.  Monatshefte  fiir  auswiirtige  Politil^,  April 
>939- 


tonomous,”  its  rights  are  only  those  “which  fall  to 
it  ...  in  accordance  with  the  political,  military 
and  economic  importance  of  the  Reich.”  Over  the 
“autonomous  administration”  is  placed  a  Reich 
Protector,  who  can  dismiss  the  protectorate  govern¬ 
ment,  veto  its  measures,  and  promulgate  measures 
of  his  own.  The  Reich  controls  the  foreign  affairs, 
defense,  customs,  currency,  and  communications 
of  the  protectorate,  and  practically  assumes  the 
right  to  take  any  measures  it  may  desire.  Germans 
residing  in  the  protectorate  are  German  nationals 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reich  and,  if 
“Aryan”  under  the  Nuremberg  laws,  are  Reich 
citizens.  Other  inhabitants  are  “nationals  of  the 
protectorate.”^® 

Under  cover  of  these  vague  terms,  the  Reich 
government  apparently  subjects  the  population  to 
the  restraints  of  Nazi  rule.  The  Gestapo  is  reported 
to  have  made  thousands  of  arrests,^^  and  to  have 
established  a  concentration  camp  near  Prague. 
Baron  von  Neurath  was  appointed  Reich  Protector, 
with  K.  H.  Frank,  Henlein’s  former  aide,  as  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
in  its  place  was  established  a  Committee  of  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperadon,  consisting  largely  of  obscure 
persons  and  apparently  exercising  only  advisory 
functions.  Polidcal  pardes  were  forced  to  dissolve. 
The  Reich  applied  some  of  its  penal  laws,  requir¬ 
ing  the  registry  of  all  “non-Aryan”  property,  and 
demobilized  the  Czech  army.'°° 

In  a  treaty  signed  on  March  23,  Germany  formal¬ 
ly  undertook  Slovakia’s  “protecdon”  and  gained 
the  right  to  fortify  and  garrison  the  country  as 
well  as  to  supply  its  troops  there  duty-free.  More¬ 
over,  Slovakia  promised  to  organize  its  army  and 
conduct  its  policy  “in  close  cooperation”  with  the 
Reich.*®*  Under  the  protectorate,  Slovakia  will 
maintain  a  few  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  The 
Hlinka  Guard  is  being  reorganized,  under  Ger¬ 
man  leadership,  into  a  force  of  some  80,000  men. 
A  Slovak  national  bank  has  been  formed,  with  two 
German  officials  as  permanent  advisers.*®^ 

The  German  government  jusdfied  its  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the  ground  that  an  in¬ 
dependent  revolt  had  broken  out  in  Slovakia,  that 
“wild  excesses,”  including  attacks  on  Germans, 
forced  the  Reich  to  intervene  to  protect  its  vital 

98.  For  text  of  proclamation,  cf.  Bulletin  of  International  News, 
March  25,  1939,  p.  8. 

99.  It  was  reported  that  5,000  arrests  took  place  on  March  15; 
on  March  20  a  figure  of  18,000  was  given.  The  number  of 
those  released  was  not  stated.  Bulletin  of  International  News, 
March  25,  1939,  p.  38. 

too.  New  York,  Times,  March  24,  28,  1939. 
lot.  For  text,  cf.  ibid.,  March  24,  1939. 

102.  Ibid.,  April  8,  1939. 
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interests,*®^  and  that  President  Hacha  had  “volun¬ 
tarily”  accepted  the  protectorate.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  declared  that  Germany  had  provoked  the 
entire  incident.*®'*  Reports  of  a  breakdown  df  Czech 
authority  in  Bohemia  before  March  14  seem  to 
have  come  almost  entirely  from  German  sources. 
Moreover,  if  “wild  excesses”  took  place  against 
Germans  beginning  March  12,  as  alleged  in  the 
Fiihrer’s  first  proclamation,  they  were  probably 
not  the  cause  of  Germany’s  action  since,  on  the 
previous  day.  Goring  had  heard  that  interven¬ 
tion  would  take  place.  It  seems  likely  that  at  least 
from  March  10,  after  Prague  acted  against  the 
Slovak  separatists,  the  Reich  government  intended 
to  dissolve  the  state.  Moreover,  the  Reich’s  actions 
before  that  date — the  severe  demands  made  on  the 
Prague  government,  and  the  fostering  of  sep¬ 
aratism  by  German  propaganda  agencies  as  well 
as  by  minorities  under  Berlin’s  control  —  hardly 
seem  compatible  with  any  other  objective. 

The  British  and  French  governments,  apparently 
surprised  by  Germany’s  action,  protested  against 
the  seizure  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  a  violation  of  the 
Munich  agreement  and  of  Hider’s  pledges  to 
Chamberlain  at  Berchtesgaden  and  Godesberg.*®’ 
Together  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
the  act.*®®  German  spokesmen  have  answered  that 
the  Reich  interpreted  the  Munich  agreement  merely 
as  the  “release”  of  Czecho-Slovakia  from  anti- 

103.  Cf.  Hitler’s  proclamations  of  March  15,  16,  1939.  C£. 
Dcutschcr  Akademischcr  Austauschdicnst,  Kurzbericht,  March 
25.  1939.  PP.  37.  38. 

104.  “It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of 
incidents  which  occurred  before  the  German  invasion  were  de¬ 
liberately  provoked  and  that  the  effects  were  greatly  magni¬ 
fied.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if  I  may  sum  up  my  own  thought  on  these 
various  explanations  I  could  wish  that  instead  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  and  explanations  which  have  been  issued  and  which 
carry  scanty  conviction,  German  superior  force  had  been  frank¬ 
ly  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  arbiter  that  in  fact  it  was.” 
Statement  of  Viscount  Halifax  in  House  of  Lords,  March  20, 
*939-  Times,  March  21,  1939. 

105.  Ibid.  Cf.  Hitler’s  Sportpalast  speech  of  September  26, 

1938.  Also  statement  of  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  in  House 
of  Commons  on  September  28,  1938  regarding  the  Godesberg 
conversations:  “In  the  first  place  Herr  Hitler  repeated  to  me 
with  great  earnestness  what  he  had  already  said  at  Berchtes¬ 
gaden — namely,  that  this  was  the  last  of  his  territorial  ambi¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  include  in  the 
Reich  people  of  other  races  than  Germans.”  The  Times,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1938.  “On  Tuesday  afternoon  [March  14]  while 
the  German  troops  were  gathering  on  the  Czecho-Slovak  fron¬ 
tier  and  at  a  time  when  (as  learned  later)  some  troops  were 
already  over  the  frontier,  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors 
were  assured  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  ‘on  the  highest  au¬ 
thority’  that  Germany  intended  to  make  no  drastic  move  what¬ 
soever.’”  Article  in  The  Times,  March  16,  1939,  by  its  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent. 

106.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  March  25,  1939,  pp. 
10-13.  Fo*"  American  policy,  cf.  State  Department,  Press  Re¬ 
leases,  March  18,  1939,  pp.  199-201,  203;  ibid.,  March  25, 

1939.  P*  221. 


Germany’s  expansion  in  eastern  Europe 

German  alliances  and  the  “retreat”  of  Britain  and 
France  from  Central  Europe.*®’ 

The  Hungarian  government  seized  on  the  Slovak 
declaration  of  independence  to  annex  Ruthenia. 
On  March  14,  at  3  p.m.,  it  demanded  that  Prague 
begin  withdrawing  Czech  troops  from  Ruthenia 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  that  arms  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  Magyar  organizations.*®®  ***  In  an  attempt, 
apparently,  to  forestall  a  German  veto,  Hungarian 
troops  invaded  Carpatho-Ukraine  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  ultimatum.**’  Hungary  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  decided  to  declare  its  independ¬ 
ence.  M.  Revay,  who  had  already  gone  to  Berlin 
after  his  dismissal  by  Prague,  worked  to  obtain 
German  support  against  the  annexation  of  Car- 
patho-Ukraine.**^  General  Prchala,  the  Czech 
leader,  surrendered  and  the  Magyar  troops  over¬ 
came  the  hard-fighting  Sitch  guards.  On  March  16 
Premier  Teleki  announced  the  incorporation  of 
Ruthenia  in  Hungary.  On  March  24  Hungarian 
troops  invaded  eastern  Slovakia.  After  they  had 
won  strong  defensive  positions  west  of  the  Ung 
valley,  a  protocol  was  signed  on  April  3  confirming 
their  occupation  of  about  386  square  miles  of 
Slovak  territory.*  *“*  Although  a  subsequent  dispatch 
indicated  that  Hungary  now  sympathized  with 
the  Ukrainian  movement,**’  it  seemed  probable 
that  Budapest,  as  in  pre-war  days,  would  empha¬ 
size  the  Great  Russian  cultural  tendency.  Ukrainian 
nationalists  already  complain  of  “de-nationaliza¬ 
tion”  and  “Russification.”**®  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  Germany  and  Hungary  had  a  previous 
understanding  over  Czecho-Slovakia’s  final  parti¬ 
tion.  On  March  23  Count  Csaky,  Hungarian  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  declared  that  mutual  confidence 
existed  between  Budapest  and  Berlin,  but  that 
Hungary  had  “neither  asked  nor  promised  any¬ 
thing  to  any  one,”  and  had  taken  its  action  with¬ 
out  assistance.**’ 

DIPLOMATIC  repercussions  OF  ANNEXATION 

Hitler  promptly  followed  up  his  conquest  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  by  making  demands  upon  near¬ 
by  countries.  On  March  23  he  forced  Lithuania  to 

107.  Heinrich  Rogge,  “Die  Deutsche  Losung  tier  tschechischen 
Frage,”  Geist  der  Zeit,  April  1939,  p.  226. 

108-111.  Dispatch  from  Budapest,  The  Times,  March  15,  1938, 
p.  14.  For  text  of  ultimatum,  cf.  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
March  18,  1939,  p.  200. 

112.  Ibid., March  16,  1939. 

1 13.  Cf.  Le  Temps,  March  18,  1939. 

1 14.  New  York_  Times,  April  4,  1939. 

1 1 5.  Ibid.,  March  21,  1939. 

1 16.  Cf.  Ukrainian  Press  Service,  Release  of  April  i,  1939- 

1 1 7.  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Hongrie,  April  1939,  p.  373- 
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cede  the  Memel  territory  and  secured  an  economic 
treaty  from  Rumania  which  gave  Germany  far- 
reaching  rights.  On  the  same  day,  he  proposed  that 
Poland  surrender  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  and 
grant  the  Reich  an  exterritorial  railroad  and 
highway  across  Pomorze."®  Spurred  by  the  threat 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Third  Reich, 
Britain  and  France  abandoned  their  appeasement 
policy  and  began  the  formation  of  a  coalition  of 
states  to  resist  further  German  aggression.  After 
giving  Poland  a  temporary  guarantee  on  March  31, 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  announced  on  April 
6  that  the  two  countries  had  made  a  reciprocal 
agreement  providing  that,  in  case  of  any  action 
which  clearly  threatened  one  party’s  independence 
and  which  that  party  decided  to  resist  by  force,  the 
other  would  come  to  its  assistance  with  all  available 
means."^  Subsequently,  Britain  and  France  offered 
similar  but  unilateral  guarantees  to  Greece,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Turkey  and  Hungary,  and  began  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  they  sought 
to  reduce  Rumania’s  dependence  on  Germany  by 
offering  it  economic  concessions  which  had  been 
refused  during  King  Carol’s  visit  to  London  and 
Paris  in  November  1938.  By  a  treaty  concluded  on 
March  31,  France  agreed  to  double  its  previous 
year’s  purchases  of  Rumanian  oil  and  to  reduce  by 
60  per  cent  its  duties  on  Rumanian  wheat.^^° 
Shortly  afterward,  a  British  trade  delegation  arrived 
in  Bucharest  to  arrange  similar  concessions.  On 
April  28  the  British  Cabinet  finally  took  the  drastic 
step  of  introducing  national  conscripdon. 

Except  for  its  effect  on  British  and  French 
policy,  the  destruction  of  Czecho-Slovakia  greatly 
strengthened  Germany’s  strategic  position  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.*^*  With  armies  in  eastern  Slovakia, 
Hitler  can  threaten  Rumania — only  70  miles  dis¬ 
tant — or  attack  Poland  from  three  sides.  Ruthenia’s 
annexation  by  Hungary  has  for  the  moment  dis¬ 
organized  the  Ukrainian  independence  movement. 
Without  German  military  support,  however, 
Ruthenia  could  not  have  served  as  a  Ukrainian 
“Piedmont.”  Even  without  Ruthenia,  Ukrainian 
propaganda  can  be  carried  on  from  German<on- 
trolled  territories,  such  as  northeastern  Slovakia. 
Moreover,  the  Reich’s  strategic  gains  may  increase 
the  possibility  of  a  future  German  attack  on  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thereby  make  the 
Ukrainian  question  more  acute  than  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bridsh  and  French  support  for 

118.  New  York,  Tima,  April  29,  1939,  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Berlin;  ibid.,  March  27,  28,  30,  1939. 

119.  Ibid.,  April  7,  1939. 

120.  Ibid.,  March  31,  1939. 

121.  On  the  strategic  importance  of  the  "Bohemian  Quadri¬ 
lateral,”  cf.  Colonel  Emanuel  Moravec,  The  Military  Importance 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  Europe  (Prague,  Orbis,  1938). 


Eastern  European  states  has  apparently  reached 
the  point  where  German  attempts  to  secure  further 
domination  of  those  countries  might  lead  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  European  war.  If  so,  Hitler’s  destruction  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  his  demands  on  neighboring 
countries  may  actually  hamper  further  steps  in  his 
expansion  program. 

Germany  gained  valuable  economic  assets 
through  the  seizure  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In 
addition  to  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Bank,  totaling  per¬ 
haps  £iy  to  jCig  million,^^^  it  acquired  the  im¬ 
portant  Czech  heavy  industry — one  of  the  leading 
arms  exporting  industries  of  Europe — and  consid¬ 
erable  stocks  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  country,  however,  lacks  corn,  fats,  and 
mineral  resources,  and  can  supply  little  of  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  needed  by  the  Reich. 
Moreover,  since  Bohemian  and  Moravian  economy 
depends  largely  on  foreign  trade,  acquisition  of 
this  area  actually  tends  to  intensify  the  Reich’s 
export  problem. 

Germany’s  aims  in  southeastern  Europe 

Hitler’s  recent  achievements  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  bioad  aims  of  his  policy  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Europe.  His  economic  objectives  are  illustrated 
by  the  economic  treaty  concluded  with  Rumania 
on  March  23.  This  treaty  is  an  important  step  to¬ 
ward  a  German-controlled  Grossraumwirtschajt  in 
Southeastern  Europe  which  may  help  satisfy  Ger¬ 
many’s  need  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and, 
in  return,  absorb  German  finished  products.  It 
envisages  the  long-range  development — under  the 
supervision  of  a  German-Rumanian  commission — 
of  a  Rumanian  economy  which  will  supplement 
that  of  Germany  and  thereby  automatically  in¬ 
tensify  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Rumanian 
production  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  directed  into 
channels  useful  to  Germany.  The  Reich  will  meet 
deficits  arising  from  its  purchases  of  these  products 
by  supplying  the  Rumanian  government  with  arms 
and  such  capital  goods  as  installations  for  electric, 
gas  and  water  plants;  transport  materials;  and 
building  materials  for  roads,  waterways  and  har- 
bors.*^^  Through  mixed  German-Rumanian  cor¬ 
porations,  it  will  share  in  the  exploitation  of  Ru¬ 
manian  oil  and  other  minerals — chromium,  man- 

122.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  March  25,  1939,  p.  7. 
Of  the  estimated  total  reserve  of  £^5  million,  from  one-quarter 
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British  government  took  steps  to  prevent  Germany’s  acquisition 
of  these  funds. 
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March  25,  1939. 
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ganese,  bauxite  and  copper  pyrites.  This  is  a  novel 
venture  in  economic  imperialism  since  it  will  take 
place  without  the  use  of  the  surplus  capital  tra¬ 
ditionally  required  for  such  projects.  Lacking  such 
funds,  Germany  will  finance  its  capital  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  joint  enterprises  through  the  sale  of 
equipment  for  industrial  projects  and  through 
special  sales  to  the  Rumanian  government. 

Germans  point  out  that  this  arrangement  serves 
Rumania’s  interests  by  providing  a  market  for  that 
country’s  exports  and  by  developing  its  productive 
capacity.'"'*  Moreover,  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
Reich  should  not  share  in  the  exploitation  of  Ru¬ 
manian  oil  and  minerals,  as  other  foreign  countries 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Germans  contend  that  such  an  arrangement,  if 
extended  throughout  Southeastern  Europe,  will  ben¬ 
efit  the  countries  of  that  region  as  well  as  the  Reich. 
Until  the  present  crisis,  Britain  and  France  have 
bought  only  small  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  from  the  Balkan  countries.'^’  Although 
they  have  surplus  capital  to  invest,  they  have  done 
little  to  develop  the  productive  industries  of  the 
Danubian  region.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany, 
the  chief  market  for  the  exports  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  is  anxious  to  increase  its  purchases  still 
further.'^^  Moreover,  the  treaty  with  Rumania  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  whereby,  even  without  surplus  capi¬ 
tal,  the  Reich  can  supply  the  capital  goods  necessary 
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in  1937  was 

as  follows: 

Bulgaria  Hungary 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

United 

Kingdom 

13-8 

7.1 

8.8 

7-4 

France 

1.6 

2.1 

5-7 

5-4 

Cf.  Leo  Pasvolsky,  “The  Problem  of  the  Danubian  Nations,” 
The  Annalist,  April  19,  1939,  p.  562. 

126.  Greater  Germany’s  share  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Danubian 
countries  has  been  estimated  as  follows  (if  about  nine-tenths  of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s  foreign  trade  is  assigned  to  the  Reich): 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  TRADE  OF  COUNTRIES 
CONCERNED,  1937 


Exports 

Imports 

Bulgaria 

52 

63 

Hungary 

44 

50 

Rumania 

33 

52 

Yugoslavia 

42 

53 

Cf.  Pasvolsky,  “The  Problem  of  the  Danubian  Nations,”  cited, 
p.  562. 
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Germany’s  expansion  in  eastern  Europe 

for  increasing  productive  capacity  and  thereby 
raising  the  standard  of  living  in  that  region. 
Critics  of  the  German  plan  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Rumanian  treaty  was  obtained  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  indicated  political  pressure  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  German  economic  and  political 
domination.  Moreover,  since  Germany  discourages 
industrialization  in  Southeastern  Europe,  its  plan 
for  “developing”  countries  in  the  area  may,  in¬ 
stead,  fasten  upon  them  the  semi<olonial  status  of 
agricultural  countries  dependent  on  the  Reich. 

The  subjugation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  shown 
that  the  aims  of  the  Third  Reich  extend  beyond  the 
unification  of  all  Germans  and  the  development  of 
close  economic  relations  with  other  Southeastern 
European  states.  In  annexing  7,200,000  Czechs, 
Hitler  has  abandoned  even  formal  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  creating  a  purely  German  Reich  and 
has  committed  himself  to  the  century-old  German 
nationalist  dream  of  a  unified  German  people 
dominating,  as  its  Lebensraum,  all  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.'^^  The  forms  of  control  attempted 
by  the  Third  Reich  over  non-German  peoples  have 
so  far  depended  largely  upon  circumstances.  Since 
Munich,  it  has  sought  to  establish  the  principle 
that  this  vaguely  defined  area  is  an  exclusive  Ger¬ 
man  sphere  of  interest  in  which  “neither  English¬ 
men  nor  other  Western  nations  have  anything  to 
seek.”'^®  It  has  annexed  some  non-German  territory 
outright;  created  a  protectorate  with  only  nominal 
independence;  and  demanded  exceptional  privi¬ 
leges  for  German  minorities  and  exterritorial  high¬ 
ways  across  foreign  territory.  The  disclosure  of 
Germany’s  aims  in  the  east,  however,  conveyed  a  i 
threat  of  Nazi  hegemony  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  I 
Aroused  by  this  threat,  the  Western  powers  now  ' 
fear  that  further  concessions  in  Southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope  will  impair  their  own  security.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  stcaus 
quo  in  that  area  may,  as  in  1914,  precipitate  a 
general  conflict. 
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Yale  Review,  Summer  1938;  Dean,  Europe  in  Retreat,  cited. 
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